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A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


We all belong to a club... the Ottawa Field-Naturalists T 
Club. Now to different people the term "club" means 
different things. If a club is small, as with a sewing 
club or a curling club, there is no doubt that we are 
thinking of a group of people all actively engaged in 
an activity together. The problem develops when the 
club is so large that it is no longer possible, or 
indeed even desirable, to all be together as a group 
at every activity. (Picture 540 enthusiastic birders 
trying to get their sights on a lone bewildered 
chickadee.) When the club publishes a journal, the 
concept of "club" becomes even more cloudy. Many join 
a club merely to receive a publication...why shouldn’t 
they? 


And so, as our club has grown from the small group 
of Sunday birders and wildflower fanciers it was almost 
a hundred years ago, to the organization it now is, with 
members in 20 different countries and all across Canada, 
two fine publications, and a budget of over $20,000 a 
year, it has taken on more and more the aspect and 
functions of an association . Now I for one would never 
dream of suggesting that we change the name of our organ¬ 
ization to the "Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Association". 
(Good grief, that sounds terrible!) The reason is 
simply that to many, many people we are indeed a club 
in every sense of the word, with activities and the 
opportunity for involvements available at every level. 

It is therefore somewhat puzzling to us that our 
attempts to coax numbers out to meetings and general 
presentations almost always are doomed to frustration. 

(We realize the lectures are often of interest only to 
a small percentage of our members.) In the returns 
from Club Check-Up, the questionnaire you all received 
a little over two years ago, we learned that you were 
indeed interested in more club meetings. We’d like to 
have more, but only if many more people turned out for 
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them. (It is embarrassing, to say the least, to invite 
a busy speaker to a large auditorium, to face only about 
30 or 40 members.) One of the reasons we’d like to see 
more of you at meetings and discussions is to find out 
your feelings about club plans and programs, as well as 
local issues which are important to citizens interested 
in natural history. Are we inviting the speakers you 
want to hear, on the topics you want to learn more about? 
Are the trips covering your area of interest? What 
about road construction plans, the integrity of Gatineau 
Park; the threatened shoreline, or nesting area? The 
Club would like to take strong stands on local issues 
and to become the kind of voice for Ottawa citizens 
interested in natural history. The Council could do it 
alone, but it would feel much stronger if it heard from 
you and saw you more frequently. 


Irwin M. Brodo 
23 January 1973 


0 F N C COMMITTEES FOR_1973 


The work of the club is performed largely by 
committees, appointed by the Council in January. Any 
club member with ideas, beefs, questions, requests, or 
an itch to get into action, is urged to contact the 
appropriate committee. If you’re not sure which one 
that might be, get in touch with the President (or 
phone the Editor at 749-2400). 


Here are committees that would welcome your input 
or participation, and their chairmen (chairpersons?). 


EXCURSIONS & LECTURES 
MEMBERSHIP 
EDUCATION 
PUBLICITY 

RESEARCH AND BRIEFS 
BIRD RECORDS 
MACOUN CLUB 
F 0 N AFFAIRS 
NATURAL AREAS 
PUBLICATIONS 
FINANCE 


Dr. Roger Foxall 745-7791 
Dr. Joyce Reddoch 749-5363 
Mrs. Elva MacKenzie 722-8847 
Mr. Geoffrey Wasteneys 733-6152 
(Chairman to be selected) 

Dr. Roger Foxall 745-7791 
Dr. Erich Haber 722-5523 
Miss Vi Humphreys 232-8505 
Mr. Hue MacKenzie 722-8847 
Dr. Jim Ginns 827-0212 
Mr. Geoffrey Wasteneys 733-6152 
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t'^EUJSPflOE 

The Federation of Ontario Haturalbto 

1262 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ontario. Telephone: (416) 444-8419 


Federation of Ontario Naturalists 


In order to communicate more effectively with 
federated clubs and key individuals, the Federation of 
Ontario Naturalists inaugurated a new series of Action 
Reports which began in January of this year. 

A Naturalist T s Guide to Ontario - This popular 
publication is being revised and will be reprinted when 
all reviews are in. The task of revising and 
completing the Ottawa area portion has been capably 
done by Hue MacKenzie. 

Wolf Bounty - Legislation to remove the wolf bounty 
in Ontario officially received royal assent on 
December 15, 1972. Ontario will no longer pay 
bounties after that date; however, some municipalities 
may retain or pass their own by-law allowing the 
municipality to pay a specified amount. 

General Conservation Matters - A submission for public 
hearings with respect to the proposed international 
airport at Pickering, the master plans for Fathom Five 
Provincial Park, Bon Echo Provincial Park, and further 
comments on Quetico, Lake Superior and Pinery 
Provincial Parks were made. A lengthy meeting was 
held with Ministry officials with respect to the 
Endangered Species Act, an Act which is unenforceable 
owing to the lack of regulations. 

Annual Meeting - The 41st Annual Meeting of the F.O.N. 
will be held at the Inn on the Park, Toronto, on 
April 27, 28 and 29. 
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Poston mountain 




Craig A. Campbell, Vice-President 
Canadian Amphibian & Reptile Conservation Society 


Author’s Note : In 1954 Sherman Bleakney, then curator 
of herpetology at National Museums of Canada, published 
an amazing record of M a purple salamander larva” from 
Britannia, now a part of Ottawa. This record appeared 
in Can. Field-Nat. 68(4):170. In 1968 the author of the 
present article searched the last stream left there which 
he and friends who knew the area thought suitable, but 
found no salamanders. However, Dr. Bleakney (who had done 
the same) as well as this writer felt that the spring—fed 
stream might once have harboured this interesting animal. 
But some, including Dr. Bleakney, have doubts about the 
validity of the record, made in 1934. 

In any case, this species is one of the scarcest 
Canadian amphibians. It should certainly be searched for 
further in extreme eastern Ontario and western Quebec. 

The Royal Ontario Museum has no native material. Francis 
Cook, National Museums’ curator of herpetology, lists it 
in his C F-N article, 84(1), "Rare or endangered Canadian 
amphibians and reptiles". Specimens are known from 
eight Quebec sites, with sightings from two more. 

During May 1972, in two days of field work, search¬ 
ing for the purple salamander on Foster Mountain, the 
author and an assistant found one adult and one larva. 
They have started a study of the species’ ecological 
requirements in Canada, and Wayne F. Weller, CARCS 
president-elect, has an article in progress for 
submission to C F-N on stream salamanders in Quebec. 

This account is an attempt to give impressions of these 
animals and the setting in which they occur. C.A.C. 
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In the hillbilly song, they say "don’t go on 
Wolverton Mountain". Then there is a morbid old ballad 
about Springfield Mountain and the boy bitten by a timber 
rattlesnake, and the oral refrains about the true tale 
of the herpetologist Weller, who fell off Grandfather 
Mountain while collecting salamanders. On the damp 
drear morning of October 28th 1972, with these songs 
in my mind, I left Auberge Lac Brome at the heart of 
Quebec’s Eastern Townships, to pick up my helper Mark. 
After arriving from the tiring traffic of Ottawa and 
Montreal, a splendid red and gray sunset had been my 
first and last sight of the lake of duckling fame that 
night; it had been a quiet night, ended by an angry 
sunrise over the hills behind the Inn and the blasts 
of duck-hunters on the lakeshore. 

All things seemed wrong for success with the sal¬ 
amanders. The fall had been very cold for weeks, and 
despite a sunny, April-like Friday, no return of warmer 
weather was due. However, stream salamanders are known 
to be active to some degree in spring-fed water year 
round. Also against us perhaps was the opening of the 
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deer season that Saturday morning. Nevertheless, with 
damp chill settling in all around, and 22 T s crackling 
here and there, we drove slowly up the rutted road to¬ 
ward the summit of Foster Mountain, past neo-colonial 
buildings, an ancient cemetery and fern-lined woods. 

Tamaracks had turned deep golden; dead-leaved hard¬ 
woods accentuated the scattered sombre huge white pines 
and hemlocks. A lingering robin flew past; the only 
other wildlife evident on Foster was a red squirrel 
scolding in a butternut grove. At the top of the road 
we surveyed leaden Brome Lake, mist and oncoming rain 
over the peaks to the east. To top all off, eight 
large farm dogs rushed over the hill. For a while the 
dogs nearly prevented us from searching for salamanders, 
as six heeled us at every step. Mark’s young brother 
Rob, although afraid of dogs, helped to turn stones and 
sweep the 44-degree water with a small net. 

Soon after the start of our search the old farmer, 
having come out from his weather-beaten Ozarkian build¬ 
ings, approved my strange request; "J’etais ici en mai; 
je desire des petits animaux des ruisseaux, s’il vous 
plait - oui?" Then hunters began to go back down Foster 
toward Bondville, one car with a deer strapped aboard. 
Though we all were wearing some red and periodically 
’hallooing’ to each other, we felt a little easier. 

The two and a half muscle-cramping hours of our hunting 
slid by almost as quickly as the enchanting brook and 
the single Purple and Dusky Salamander adults that 
escaped Mark. Our captures, for preferred temperature 
study of the three sympatric stream species, were not 
enough: four adult Two-lineds ( Eurycea bislineata ), one 

Dusky ( Desmognathus fuscus ), no Purple ( Gyrinophilus 
porphyriticus ) larvae or adults. 

Where were the Gyrinophilus for which I had come 
so far? Deep in bank burrows or beneath large boulders 
embedded in the stream? No amount of turning rocks from 
shore out to centre of the deepest pools produced any. 

A possible clue had been Mark’s sighting of the one in 
a leaf-choked spillway between two pools of the steep- 
graded stream, where small torrents poured or trickled 
through the larger stones. I especially watched under 
ledges and logs jutting into the water for the seldom- 
found egg masses of the Purple. No success, only pour¬ 
ing rain and fog setting in. At noon we gave up. 
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Sunday morning we headed up Foster again. Sunday 
hunting is legal in Quebec, and soon a car with buck and 
yearling lashed came past. A wavering line of gabbling 
geese went high over Brome Lake. Neither lake nor sky 
reflected any break in the overcast. Our outlook was 
further dampened by being told that the stream had been 
dry from August till recent rains, and had been dammed 
in May. How could Purple larvae, totally aquatic for 
two or three years, have survived, except perhaps in 
pools? A road had recently been bulldozed to within a 
stone-throw of the bank on the upslope; surrounding for¬ 
est had been cut and recut. How long until this stream 
becomes unsuitable for Purple and other stream salaman¬ 
ders? Books say they must have clear, cold water. 

By noon on this second day the score was low: one 
gravid female Two-lined, and in a more swampy ravine- 
bottom brook part way down the mountain, three more 
adults under a rock chip inside a road culvert, plus 
one atop the same rock. This last find was during a 
brief stop. Why the scarcity of Two-lined in the 
higher, steeper stream? Had swirling water from steady 
rain swept salamanders down or driven them into burrows? 

At 12:30 a friend from St. Bruno arrived, and the 
two of us took up the search where the boys had left off, 
starting along the upper reaches of our same stream. 

A student and collector of stream salamanders, he was 
amazed at their scarcity here. The wind grew colder; a 
snow-sky loomed. Was the edge of winter still a suitable 
time to find Purples? He did not know, despite consider¬ 
able field experience with the species, where both life 
stages spend the winter. Nor did he recall finding the 
large hatchling larvae, an inch or so, according to 
Bishop’s Salamanders of New York . But he did know that 
adults in Canada did not seem to wander on land as much 
as in the higher, moister U.S. Appalachians, nor did 
they seem as shy, having fewer predators here perhaps. 
Here, they prefer niches such as Mark had seen the one 
in, while larvae were in pools of at least a few inches 
depth, with sheltering rock slabs of about 8 inches to a 
foot across. The old dam, far up on this stream, had not 
affected stream flow appreciably nor salamander numbers, 
he felt; it had been there for years. But masses of dead 
leaves along the banks made searching difficult - as the 
rocks were moved, many purplish-brownish-orange leaves 
moved in the current, almost exactly matching Gyrino- 
philus . 
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Finally, after the capture of only four small un¬ 
identified larvae, and the observation of a mere two 
mature Two-lineds in an hour and a quarter, and one-third 
of a mile up and part way back the stream, braided and 
shading into scrub and pasture, my companion shouted 
"Purple.™ He missed this one, a good-sized adult; I 
grabbed unsuccessfully at its disappearing tail. Then 
we took apart the boulder heap it went under and there 
was its chunky head thrust out of the mud. Without 
much struggle compared to my captures in Nay, it was 
netted and bagged. Like all mature Purples, it was an 
impressive prize: 65 " long, orangey-brown and retic¬ 
ulated with darker, but not purple. However, we agreed 
that this name would probably persist, despite "Spring 
Salamander" as the new official terminology. Spring 
suggests the season, as well as habitat common to other 
stream salamanders, but the adult f s belly and the larva’s 
back are light purplish. No matter, we had one of the 
three to five we needed for an experiment on preferred 
temperature of G yrinophilus . The day before, we had 
released an adult Mark and I had caught here the past 
May, after I studied its temperature tolerances (not 
preference, a more vital ecological matter) and feeding 
in a thermally-insulated cage. I felt it "deserved" 
freedom after five months, and we were glad to watch it 
pushing its sturdy way under a submerged rock. One 
taken, one returned. 

I noted the site of our newest capture: a steep 
gradient of rapids-broken brook, flowing through and 
around boulder jams, masses of wet leaves, greenish and 
brownish sedimentary bedrock; watercourse some two paces 
wide, pools above and below the riffles, acidic (pH 6 ) 
water 44°F flowing swiftly and no doubt saturated with 
oxygen (the surrounding air was about 46°F); no traces 
of pollution visible; rock under which it was first 
found 9 by 5 inches; second-growth sugar maple, yellow 
birch and hemlock forest, with a few white birch, 
larch, spruce or fir to remind one of the boreal, a few 
black cherry of the south. 

What density of this salamander, one of the scarcest 
in Canada, did the vicinity contain? Probably not high, 
since the Purple, with no competition from fish confined 
to lower reaches, was top carnivore within the stream’s 
waters. It is a master denizen, preying on smaller 
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related species and aquatic invertebrates, even its own 
young. Certainly, together with the Blue Racer, Timber 
Rattlesnake, Tiger Salamander and Soft-shelled Turtle, 
one of the most elusive yet striking herptiles in Canada. 

As we went back down Foster Mountain, some of the 
most splendid scenery in eastern Canada around us, my 
thoughts wandered far from our actual specimen. Here 
was the hauteur and wealth of English estates dating 
from 1796, and the threat of separatism too. What 
might the political future of the Purple Salamander’s 
habitat be? And its ecological future, with cottages, 
ski resorts and farming pushing ever up the mountains? 
The Eastern Townships Autoroute was only a beginning, 
no doubt - would the next few years bring a prolifera¬ 
tion of access roads and drainage changes? This week¬ 
end alone there were two dozen deaths on Quebec roads, 
by far the highest rate anywhere in Canada. As well, 
cars could bring more collectors in decades ahead. No 
parks I knew contained populations of Purples. This 
country was its only presently-known Canadian range. 

Was it almost everywhere, in the little streams of 
sugar bushes, for example, or only in a few restricted 
locales? Just how clear and cold did its streams have 
to be? Had it, generation by generation, reached here 
when all the streams were cold and rushing, fed by the 
retreating glaciers? Why had it not penetrated farther 
into Canada, like the Dusky and Two-lined, from its 
centre or origin in central Appalachia? And what had 
become of the Ontario Niagara Peninsula population, 
last collected from in 1877 (specimen in the Agassiz 
Museum, Harvard University)? And of the Chicoutimi one, 
reported in 1878 by Provancher, father of Quebec herpe¬ 
tology, as ”La Salamandre Saumonee” (Le Naturaliste 
Canadien 10(7): 221-222)? 

We had gone up Foster Mountain again and been 
moderately fortunate. I felt a little like the many 
herpetologists who have searched for rare and isolated 
plethodontids (the lungless group of salamanders to 
which the Purple belongs) on the mighty peaks of the 
Blue Ridge. Furthermore, there was satisfaction in the 
fact that Foster Mountain is a classic locale for 
Gyrinophilus , cited in Brandon’s monograph on the genus. 
And just to the west of us was Iron Hill, where the 
first Purple Salamanders in the Eastern Townships were 
found in 1947 by Charles Hall. 
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This Quebec country is the northern upthrust of 
the vast Appalachian Plateau. There are no Timber 
Rattlers here, but to the south, near the Vermont and 
New York borders, a few may lurk. Other reports per¬ 
sist from these heavy forests, of the fl Cat-a-mount M or 
eastern panther that preys on the deer. They both 
would, for now, remain mysterious, like the life history 
of Gyrinophilus and like the fog- and cloud-obscured 
summits, with their glens and passes. Early the next 
day I drove west, descending these 1200 to 1300-foot peaks 
of the escarpment to the St. Lawrence plain, passing, in 
intermittent flashes of sun, those strange, majestic 
cones, the Monteregian Hills - one light sienna, another 
sepia or umber, a third slate-purple under still-overcast 
sky. On one of these hills, Mount Yamaska, ideal-looking 
habitat, the primitive and ecologically-restricted Purple 
is found (specimen in Redpath collection, McGill). May 
it and all its mountains long survive in wilderness. 

As a scientist friend of mine says, f? Make the world safe 
for salamanders - and it will be for us too." 



Adult Gyrinophilus £. porphyriticus , the Northern Spring or so-called Purple Salamander, 
from Foster Mountain, October 29, 1972. Drawn from life but slightly larger. Note the 
stocky keeled tail and long powerful head, also typical faint reticulation of darker marks. 

REFERENCES (in addition to those cited fully in the article): 

Bishop, S.C. 1941. The salamanders of New York. University of the State of New York, 
Albany, Bulletin 324 of New York State Museum. 

Brandon, R.A. 1966. Systematics of the salamander genus Gyrinophilus . University of 
Illinois Press, Urbana, Illinois Biological Monograph 35. 

Denman, N.S. Unpublished data communicated to the author. 

Hall, C.E. 1947. The purple salamander ( Gyrinophilus porphyriticus ) in Quebec. 

Copeia (1): 68. 
















A Touch of Rivers 


Tonight, 

two rivers bound by different valleys 

opened to the singing of their waters 

far beneath the hiss of snow and pattering of time 

The evening of the freshets; streamlets branching, 
interflowing under white... 

Two rivers touch to part beneath the snow - 
recall the time of turtles, 
lake still, 

loon-dimpled under willows, 

rushes rustling 
whispers to a child’s heart, 
quickened by the frogs... 

Great Birds rising to the mist. 


Now quiet is the power of the season 
of the high streaming clouds 
the power of the snows 

The current’s heartswell 

pulls beneath the sighing of the ice, 
and though the sources be in far valleys 
ere the hearts should surge 
yet never meet, 

the Great Bird sees while drifting shadows 
run across the wind: 

Apart the valleys stay, yet 
rivers run to meet. 


F. W. Grimm 
December 1972 
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THE PICKEREL FROG 

. ..cut ewctcutyened tyectet ? 

D. F. Brunton 

The Pickerel Frog (Rana palustris) is the rarest 
frog in the Ottawa District. Francis Cook (T&L 2:2 
1968) says that it has been "collected only on the east 
side of the city (Rockcliffe, ’Dow’s Swamp’) and a few 
localities in the Gatineau. There are few recent re¬ 
cords." No breeding areas are known in the District. 

Due to its rarity here it is difficult to assess the 
status of the species. However, there are ominous 
signs from southern Ontario. 

Craig Campbell, the well-known naturalist-artist, 
has described (pers. comm.) a drastic decline in the 
population of Pickerel Frogs throughout southwestern 
Ontario. In localities where the species has been 
known for years, no trace of it can now be found. 

Several of the few remaining localities in that part 
of the world are presently threatened by urban sprawl. 

The same pattern is apparently appearing over large 
areas of its range. What future does the species have? 

No one knows. 

The Pickerel Frog demands cool, clean streams in 
its habitat. It also will be found in cold bogs and 
lake edges. Man has shown a nasty tendency to alter 
these habitats, through outright destruction, or by 
polluting them, or by warming the waters through de¬ 
forestation of their edges. This may be a significant 
factor in the species’ decline but does not explain why 
it has been such a recent and dramatic drop, as these 
processes have been going on for centuries. There are 
several other possibilities. Could the Pickerel Frog 
be falling prey to an epidemic, such as has been noted 
occasionally in other frogs? Possibly, but no contam¬ 
inated individuals have been found. What of predation 
by man for fishing bait? This could well have a local 
effect but could not account for such a widespread rapid 
phenomenon. Another of the possible explanations 
offered by Campbell is that it is being genetically 
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swamped by the similar and abundant Leopard Frog ( Rana 
pipiens) . Conceivably, genetic interchange could be 
favouring the more dominant Leopard Frog, but this also 
would be a slow process and numerous hybrids should be 
evident - which is not the case. The fact is, no one 
is really sure what is happening to the Pickerel Frog, 
and the question of its future remains very much an 
open one. 

Very few observations have been made in the 
District since Cook’s article appeared in 1968 - only 
three, in fact. The first came in 1971 when Loney 
Dickson of Ottawa found one near Moodie Drive, in the 
Macoun Study Area. He also reports (pers. comm. 1972) 
a recent observation in the Lusk Falls area of the 
Gatineau Park. The only other record to my knowledge 
is the following: 

On June 18, 1972 three naturalists from Algonquin 
Park, Ontario (R. Dan Strickland, Paul D. Pratt and 
this writer) joined Don Lafontaine of Ottawa for a 
weekend of botanizing in the Gatineaus. In the process 
we found a solitary Pickerel Frog - the first any of us 
had seen - on the Sphagnum mat of a tiny bog near 
Poltimore, Quebec (figs 1 & 2). The locale satisfied 
the habitat of the species beautifully: an open, float¬ 
ing Sphagnum-sedge meadow of a cold kettle bog. We 
saw no other frogs in the bog. 

Three observations tell very little about the 
species’ situation in the Ottawa-Hull district. Much 
more must be known before any definite remarks are 
made - other than that it is a very rare animal here! 
Some of you may have seen Pickerel Frogs at one time 
or another in the area. If so, why not drop a note 
to T&L? Each bit of information is valuable. 



A. H. 


Leopard Frog 


Pickerel Frog 
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OTTAWA FIELD-NATURALISTS’ CLUB 




?n 


Thursday, April 5, 1973 


7:30 p.m. (Social hour 6:30 p.m.) 

Eastview Hotel 
200 Montreal Road, Vanier 


After-dinner Guest Speaker 
Dalton Muir 

Canadian Wildlife Service 


THE GREAT GRAY OWL 

The Great Gray Owl is a very special owl to almost 
all birdwatchers. It is the largest in North America 
and one of the rarest, breeding for the most part in 
the wilderness of the Canadian boreal forest. Only 
occasionally do they venture south in winter to the 
populated regions of southern Canada and the northern 
United States, and even then in such small numbers that 
very few birdwatchers have ever seen one. Fortunately 
Ottawa has, in recent years, become one of the few 
places in North America that these birds have been 
found regularly in winter. Such is the magnetism of 
this owl that news of Great Grays in Ottawa has brought 
birders here from across Ontario and Quebec and from 
New York to Ohio. 

Dalton Muir is one of the small number of Canadians 
who have had the opportunity to study in close detail 
the Great Gray at the nest. Recently, Dalton, together 
with Robert Taylor, studied and filmed a pair at a nest 
in Roseau, Minnesota. Dalton will share with us some 
of his experiences with these birds, illustrating his 
talk with a film. Come and learn more about one of 
North America’s most intriguing birds. 






















The Canadian Nature Federation will provide a display 
of nature books and records from its Nature Bookstore. 
These will be available for purchase. 


TICKETS: $5.50 per person 

RESERVATIONS: Fill in the application form and send it 

together with cheque or money order payable 
to the Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club to 
the following address, before March 24. 

OFNC Dinner 
c/o Mrs. G.H. Dickson 
2037 Honeywell Avenue 
Ottawa K2A OP7 

For further information, call Mrs. Dickson (729-1554) or 

Roger Foxall (745-7791) 

This is the only written notice of the Annual Dinner. 


APPLICATION FORM 

Name_ Phone no._ 

Address___ 

No. of tickets required_for OFNC dinner at $5.50 each 

Cheque or money order payable to Ottawa Field-Naturalists' 

Club for $_enclosed 

Signed___ 
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Pickerel Frog on Sphagnum 
mat. Leopard Frogs do 
not normally inhabit bogs. 

Poltimore, Quebec 
June 17, 1972 P.D. Pratt 


Pickerel Frog in hand. 
Square brown back marks, 
(yellow under legs), 
separate this from the 
common Leopard Frog. 

June 17, 1972 
J. Donald Lafontaine 
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Maples and Minerals 

The spring run of sap of the sugar maple has a high 
sugar content, around 3%, manufactured in the tree from 
starch stored during the previous growing season. Sugar 
bush operators annually harvest a couple of pounds of 
sugar from each tree in their groves by drawing off a 
small percentage of the sap and removing most of the 
water by evaporation, leaving amber syrup with a wild, 
woodsy flavour that entices people to pay four or five 
times the price of cane sugar for the sensual experience 
of eating it. 

But there is more to maple sap than sugar and water. 

The water that tree roots suck from the soil contains 
minute quantities of minerals in solution which are 
essential to the life of the tree, and a certain amount 
end up, still dissolved, in the crystal contents of the 
sap bucket. The boiling process precipitates this stuff 
(but not all of it; for example maple syrup is rich in 
iron, another good reason for eating it) and it is sep¬ 
arated from the syrup as something resembling fine beach 
sand in the final filtering of the hot liquid. For some 
reason the quantity of ,f sugar sand" varies considerably 
from year to year. In a "bad" sugar sand year (bad be¬ 
cause filters have to be changed repeatedly) there may 
be as much as a cupful per gallon of syrup. 

Sugar bushes get visited by all kinds of people, and 
one who turned up in a Parry Sound Forest District sugar 
bush happened to be a chemist. The sugar maker had de¬ 
veloped a curiosity about sugar sand during his long 
and reluctant association with it, so he gave the chem¬ 
ist a sample to analyze in his laboratory. The lab re¬ 
port revealed no fewer than thirteen different elements 
in the sand. The sample consisted mainly of calcium 
salt, with a fair representation of silica and magnesium; 
minor components ranged all the way from aluminum to 
zinc, but unfortunately did not contain gold. When the 
annual accumulation washes into the soil in summer rains 
it gives a few maples beside the sugar camp an unexpec¬ 
ted shot of calcium and trace elements. They grow 
faster and make more sap, so the syrup-maker gets a 
little of it back in the long run. 

NEWSLETTER Ontario Dept. Lands & Forests 
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SQUEflKinC f 
has its Ji 
SURPRISES 


by Brian Morin 


There are few feats which a birdwatcher can 
accomplish that are more satisfying than being able to 
attract birds by himself. A generation ago this ability 
was lacking or at best restricted to a very few members 
of the Ottawa birdwatching fraternity. Now, nearly all 
self-respecting birders are "squeakers" of varying 
degrees of competency. This art, as Monty Brigham so 
aptly put it (T&L 1:2), is performed by kissing the 
back of the hand between the closed index and middle 
fingers. The resulting sound is a high pitched squeak 
that can be heard, depending on the individual's ability 
and the weather conditions, for distances of one-quarter 
to one-half mile and sometimes farther. 

If you're good, your squeaking, which is supposed 
to imitate the sound of a dying animal, might net you 
a Goshawk, Great Homed Owl, or some curious finches. 
Oftentimes, however, I find that I succeed in squeak¬ 
ing in not only a few birds, but the odd four-legged 
creature as well. Try explaining to several German 
Shepherds, as they're galloping toward you at full tilt, 
that you're merely interested in birds and you'll see 
what I mean. 
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Occasionally, though, 
you might be lucky and at¬ 
tract one of the more sec¬ 
retive woodland "critters 11 . 

You 1 11 get the surprise of 
your life when you squeak 
in your first weasel. He 
will probably come loping 
through the forest cover 
and pop up about a dozen 
yards away from you. 

After looking around he 
may come as close as your 
feet before heading off 
in another direction, 
thoroughly disillusioned 
with what he’d probably 
hoped was his next meal. 

I still find it hard to 
explain why one made a 
determined effort to gnaw 
at my tire for about 
fifteen seconds as I sat 
squeaking on my bicycle, 
several years ago. 

Other members of the family Mustelidae appear to 
be just as curious as the weasel. While squeaking one 
winter day north of Aylmer, Quebec, I attracted a fisher 
It behaved in a similar fashion to most of the weasels 
I’ve come in contact with, except that it was contented 
to come within twenty feet of me before returning whence 
it came. 

Only a few months ago, this action was repeated. 
This time it was by a trio of mink, only one of which 
dared to come within a foot of me. The others stayed 
a few yards away. 

Small mammals, such as squirrels and chipmunks, 
are much more frequently squeaked in than these, however 
The red squirrel has a habit of scampering along the 
tree tops from its distant perch until it has come with¬ 
in viewing distance of the intruder. It then chatters, 
noisily, warning other creatures of your presence. 
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Rabbits, too, will frequently respond to your 
efforts but will usually remain at a safe distance. 

Some will immediately head in the other direction as 
soon as they see you, while others will remain motion¬ 
less, relying on their camouflage to protect them. 

One varying hare was so intent on investigating my 
squeaks that it came charging through the bush and 
nearly collided with me as I crouched beside some 
cedars. It had to veer sharply in order to miss me 
and even then it did so only by a foot or two. 

Most impressive of all, however, are the larger 
mammals because they’re generally much harder to 
attract. But once you’ve caught their attention, you 
seem to have a captive audience for quite some time. 

I once squeaked in a red fox which stood motionless 
for twenty-three minutes, never taking his eyes off me. 

I continued to squeak non-stop the entire time, as we 
stood about 300 feet apart on opposite banks of a small 
river in Quebec. That’s got to be a record squeak. 

(The fox would have stayed longer, but I gave up. As 
soon as I stopped it left.) 

Just recently I attracted another red fox at the 
Experimental Farm. We watched each other keenly through 
the wire fence of the tree nursery for about three 

minutes, during which time four or five cars passed us 

by. This time I was only about 35 feet away from it. 

Even deer can occasionally be coaxed to close 

range if they aren’t frightened first. A young white- 
tail once came so close that I had to remove the tele¬ 
photo lens from my camera and put on a smaller one in 
order to take its picture. 

The most interesting of all mammals that I’ve ever 
squeaked in, though, has still got to be the two-legged 
variety that will ask what the heck that noise is you’re 
making. Tell him you’re squeaking and he’ll think you 
are crazy — but keep it up, you never know what 
you’ll bring in next. 
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OUTDOOR HAPPENINGS 



(A new department in Trail & Landscape) 


(We hope) 


* 


THE EXPERTS? 

J. M. Robinson 

Back in the dimly remembered past - just at the 
end of World War I - a Mr. Frank Morris, who was visit¬ 
ing Algonquin Park, introduced my sister and me to the 
delightful study of ferns. Despite our short legs we 
trailed after him and learned to recognize all of the 
local varieties. Bracken was no longer that ever¬ 
present weed which cut your hands when you pulled it; 
it had become Pteris aquilina . Maidenhair fern was now 
Adianturn pedatum , and the common polypody blossomed 
into Polypody vulgare . Oh, we were real experts — 
almost professionals, we thought, and how we looked 
down on those nature lovers who knew only common names. 

My father, one day, casually mentioned having 
seen a small sweet-scented fern in a shaded ravine. 

Mr. Morris was at once interested, so the very next 
afternoon we began the hunt for the elusive fern. 

First we walked five miles along the railway track on 
ties that are poorly spaced for long legs to say 
nothing of short ones. Then we turned into the woods, 
uphill and downhill over logs and jackpots for two 
miles — actual, not just the way our legs felt. 






































Finally we arrived at a narrow gorge with steep igneous 
rock sides about thirty feet high. At each step Mr. 
Morris became more excited, and where the gorge became 
so narrow that the shade was continuous he spotted a 
small fern in a crack about fifteen feet above us. 

My father and he hunted until they found a long pole. 
Then they scraped backwards and forwards until one 
small frond floated down. Mr. Morris hastily picked 
it up. Yes, it was the sweet-scented fern, Aspidium 
fragrans . Then on a second look downwards we found 
that we were standing on a carpet of it. 

We again crawled over the logs and up and down the 
hills to the railway track -- plus the five miles home. 
Mr. Morris was delighted and hardly noticed the problems 
of the return trip; my sister and I had sore feet and 
legs. To us, Aspidium fragrans might be a rare find 
but we thought only of our aches. 

This is not quite the end of the story. Some years 
later I tried to demonstrate my competence in this field 
and began to identify ferns by their Latin names. I was 
quickly shushed by being asked, "Where on earth did you 
ever get those names?" Bracken was no longer Fteris 
but had now become Pteridium , while Aspidium fragrans 
was a Dryopteris . All of the names of which I had been 
so proud had been changed — by taxonomists like our 
business manager. Bill Cody — and there I was back 
at zero again. 


* DEAR READER, 

Does this story bring to mind a little thing that 
happened to you? Every naturalist accumulates such 
experiences. Many other amusing, exciting or intrigu¬ 
ing things happen to people who spend a bit of time 
outdoors with eyes and ears open. It strikes us that 
our club membership must be a gold mine of little 
stories — and we think it is high time some of them 
are brought to light and shared with all of us. Let's 
have one in every issue! Write yours up now, please, 
and send it along. 

The Editor 
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MAN AND RESOURCES 


YOUR resources - food, wealth, energy sources, 
environment - who decides how they shall be used? 

There are many problems inherent in the development, 
distribution and interactions of resource use. Are you 
content to leave vital decisions about your future life 
support systems to a mysterious They? Then here’s news: 
There is NO all-wise, all-powerful They. 

There is, however, a body of senior officials of 
federal and provincial governments responsible for re¬ 
source policy, who form the Canadian Council of Resource 
and Environment Ministers (CCREM). They have asked us, 
the owners and users of resources, to define the prob¬ 
lems of most concern to us, to seek solutions and iden¬ 
tify alternatives compatible with our social goals. 

The CCREM is sponsoring a two-year MAN AND RESOURCES 
program to involve the public in a national dialogue on 
guidelines for future management of our natural resources. 

Last year concerned citizens across Canada formed 
study groups to identify problems in resource use. 

From these, 300 delegates met in a National Workshop 
at Montebello, and hammered out a list of the twelve 
issues of most concern to all Canadians (see opposite). 

The CCREM is listening to people as they define the 
problems, and has promised to consider their solutions. 

This year new community groups are forming, each 
around one (or more) of the twelve issues. Each group 
will have the benefit of a resource expert in the field 
chosen. Concurrently the issues will be taken up by 
Task Forces of recognized national experts, and data 
will be exchanged between groups of the two levels. 
Solutions and policy guidelines will be presented in 
papers at the MAN AND RESOURCES Conference in November. 

Issue-related groups in the Ottawa community are 
already engaged in the problem-solving activity, and 
are hoping to involve more people. This is your 
opportunity to become part of an exciting participatory 
government process. If you have ideas, they will be 
heard and discussed. If you have not thought through 
an issue of interest, you can learn a great deal. 

For information about Community Interest Groups in the 
Ottawa area, phone (Mrs.) Ann Darbyshire at 749-9317. 

(A.H.) 
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An invitation to all to join 
Man and Resources program 


The aim of Man and Resources is to 
provide an opportunity for every Canadian 
to share in the process of deciding how 
Canada should manage its natural resources 
and the system of values which should 
underlie such decisions. 

To do this, Canadians from all walks of 
life are needed—not just those with a claim 
to expertise—but every individual who is 
concerned about the future. 

The Ontario Committee of Man and 
Resources extends an open invitation to 
everyone to participate in the program. If 
you have been active in the Ontario pro¬ 
gram, you can help by speaking to your 
friends, neighbors, colleagues and others, 
encouraging them to become involved. 

If this is your first contact with Man and 
Resources, and if you feel that you would 
like to participate, please drop a note to the 
Ontario Committee, Man and Resources 
Conference, P.O. Box 223, (Queen’s Park, 
Toronto, Ontario, or telephone (416) 
965-1116, indicate your area of interest or 
concern and we would be pleased to direct 
you to the appropriate community interest 
group nearest you. 

To assist you in better understanding the 
program, we have summarized the issues 
identified at the recent national workshop 
held in Montebello, Quebec, as follows: 

CITIZEN PARTICIPATION—How to 
participate at a more meaningful level in the 
decisions which shape our social and envi¬ 
ronmental life. 

POPULATION—Evaluating the envi¬ 
ronmental impact of population, per capita 
consumption, and technological impact per 
capita. 

GROWTH ETHIC—The need to 
change our attitude from the growth ethic 
(more is better) to one of living in harmony 
with the total life system. 

DATA—the need to base decisions 
affecting our natural environment on the 
conscious application of knowledge of the 
implications of trade-offs inherent in the 
decisions. 

EDUCATION—To create a national 
conscience in regard to resources and the 


environment and, through education, to 
enable man to live in harmony with his 
natural and man-created environment. 

RESOURCE-PLANNING—Identificatior 
and implementation of long-range resource 
use plans to meet the continuing needs of 
society. 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION— 
The need for appropriate rrieasures to pro¬ 
tect and restore the quality of the environ¬ 
ment reduced through emissions into the 
air, discharges into the water, contamination 
of the soil, harmful additions to food and 
wasting of natural resources. 

NORTHERN DEVELOPMENT—The 
first and highest priority is that the needs of 
the people be defined and met so that they 
will be able to contribute to the develop¬ 
ment of the nation. 

DECISION MAKING —The lack of 
integrated planning and co-ordination in the 
decision-making process at all levels of gov¬ 
ernment, industry, the public, research 
organizations, afod inter-relationships among 
all. 

FOREIGN OWNERSHIP—The extent 
and control of foreign ownership in Can¬ 
ada. 

OWNERSHIP—A primary issue is land 
ownership education and the conflict of inter¬ 
ests in the use and development of lands. 

ENERGY —The need to re-evaluate in 
terms of long-term goals the provision of 
energy in all its forms due to the obvious 
and increasing impact on the environment. 

The complete text of the statements on 
each of the foregoing issue areas is available 
from the Ontario Committee on request. 

After selecting the area of greatest con¬ 
cern to you, why not organize a community 
interest group from among your friends to 
study the solutions and alternatives. 

To participate all you need do is register 
with the Ontario Committee by providing 
the issue area, the name, address, and tele¬ 
phone number of your group leader. The 
Ontario Committee will put you in touch 
with the appropriate regional working 
group, Canadian task force and available 
resource persons. 

Don’t delay! Get involved now! 


from OUTLOOK f 73 No 3 December 1972 
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William Gardiner’s 1848 collection of British Ferns and 
Fern allies is bound in a book purchased some time ago 
by Mrs. I. L. Bayly for Carleton University. Interested 
naturalists are encouraged to view and use it and other 
facilities of the Herbarium and living plant collection 
at E.L.B.A. (Environmental Laboratories) - just across 
the street from the Parking Garage on Carleton’s Campus. 
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ZN 1972 by Roger Foxall 

Although more than 250 species of birds are found 
in Ottawa each year, it is the rare and the unusual that 
provide the excitement for many of the birders. Now 
that 1972 is behind us, we look back and remember the 
highlights, the thrilling moments that were shared by 
many when a rare bird was found, the excitement of the 
bird round-ups, all the enjoyable times that added up 
to a year of good birding. 

On January first most people were still recovering 
from the night before when the first rare bird of the 
year was found - a grey phase Gyrfalcon. The bird stayed 
around for most of the winter and several birders were 
fortunate enough to see it. That bird rather dominated 
my winter birding as it was the species I wanted most to 
add to my life list. But despite many days of cruising 
the concessions of south Ottawa, it eluded me. (I fin¬ 
ally saw my first one just a few days ago.) The second 
rarity was found soon afterwards - a female Varied Thrush 
at the feeder of Mr. and Mrs. MacTeer in Braeside (just 
outside our 30 mile radius). This was the first docu¬ 
mented record for eastern Ontario of this species, which 
normally is found only in Alberta and B.C. The bird re¬ 
mained there for most of the winter and many birders were 
grateful for the generous hospitality of the MacTeers as 
they waited for the bird to come to the feeder. Other 
unusual birds that were present during the winter were 
the Harlequin Duck, Oregon Junco, two Carolina Wrens (all 
leftovers from 1971) and a Great Gray Owl found near 
Pakenham in February. 

The spring migration was generally rather disappoint¬ 
ing in April and May as the only rarities were an adult 
male Prairie Warbler near Aylmer and three Blue-gray 
Gnatcatchers at Black Rapids. However the spring round¬ 
up always turns up good birds. On May 21, 180 species 
were found, including a Bald Eagle, two Ruddy Ducks, two 
Mockingbirds and an incredible six Golden-winged Warblers. 

Just as most of us thought the spring migration was 
over, the really exciting birding began. Spring shore 
birding has rarely been eventful in Ottawa, but during 
early June a lagoon near Thurso (discovered on the spring 
round-up) produced what was perhaps the best? spring 
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shore-birding ever seen in Ottawa. Hundreds of birds 
were present for several days, including one Whimbrel, 
one Western Sandpiper and several Knots (all rare in 
Ottawa at any time), as well as two Northern Phalaropes, 
many Ruddy Turnstones, Black-bellied and Semipalmated 
Plovers and hundreds of Semipalmated Sandpipers. But 
the birding event of the year happened on June 11. Ron 
Pittaway casually visited the Britannia filtration plant 
in the morning. He could hardly believe what he saw - 
a flock of about 60 Terns - almost all of which were 
Arctics! The Arctic Tern is rare anywhere inland at 
any time of the year, so this event was not just unusual, 
it was one of the most improbable ornithological events 
ever recorded in this part of Canada. Exactly what 
caused it is still not certain, although a severe cold 
front did pass through Ottawa the morning before. 

Perhaps Arctic Terns pass through here each year, but 
it took a large flock to be noticed. Certainly we will 
watch the river more carefully this June. 

As the spring migration usually continues until mid- 
June and the fall migration starts in early July, birders 
do not generally spend much time studying the local 
breeding birds. However 1972 was a very unusual year 
for one species in particular - the Mockingbird. This 
species was, until 1971, very rare in Ottawa. One nest¬ 
ing had been recorded (T&L, vol. 2_, 141) but this had 
been unsuccessful. In 1971 two nests were found, but 
the species was still rare except near the Nepean dump. 

But in 1972 Mockers turned up everywhere! Five nests 
were located but there were probably several more. 

The fall migration lasts from the first week of July 
through almost to Christmas. It is usually the most 
interesting season for birding in Ottawa, particularly 
for gulls, ducks and shorebirds. However fall birding 
is normally very dependent on the level of the Ottawa 
River. In 1971 the river was at a record low and the 
shorebirding was terrific. But in 1972 the river was 
very high and the river shorebirding was very poor for 
most of the season. Birders turned to the sewage lagoons 
and flooded fields (a habitat not seen too often in 
Ottawa during July and August!). Good birds were still 
hard to find but these months did produce two Buff-breast¬ 
ed Sandpipers, a Knot and a Wilson’s Phalarope. One of 
only two new birds added to the Ottawa bird list in 1972 
was the Common Egret seen near Ottawa Beach on August 20. 
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One of the big occasions of the year is the fall 
round-up. This year it was held on September 3 and pro¬ 
duced 184 species - the most ever recorded on a round-up 
in the Ottawa area. Unusual sightings were a Peregrine 
Falcon, 370 Golden Plovers, 30 Upland Plovers, 6 Northern 
Phalaropes and a very early Red-necked Grebe. 

It was not until late September that birding on the 
Ottawa River improved. A flock of 27 Cormorants on 
September 23 was possibly the largest ever seen in Ottawa, 
as was the flock of 34 Canvasbacks seen on November 5. 
Hudsonian Godwits appeared again and the flock of 11 on 
October 7 was the second largest ever recorded in the 
area. Other rarities included two Long-billed Dowitchers 
on October 3, a Purple Sandpiper on November 4 and a Red 
Phalarope on November 9. 

A most unusual characteristic of the fall was that 
many of the interesting birds were found away from the 
river. In late September an invasion of Gray Jays and 
Boreal Chickadees started. The numbers indicated the 
largest invasion for at least twenty years. Boreal 
Chickadees turned up everywhere, often in flocks of ten 
or more (in comparison with a normal fall in which no 
more than ten are found altogether). 

The first rarity to appear at a feeder was the 
Dickcissel which obligingly stayed at the home of Mike 
Gibson from October 7 to 14. Not so obliging was the 
adult Harris 1 Sparrow that appeared several times during 
late November and early December at the feeder of Debby 
Prest. Despite many visits by many birders, the bird was 
seen only by Debby and her parents. This was the first 
record of the species in the Ottawa area. Other rarities 
that passed through in October and November included two 
Hawk Owls and one Great Gray Owl. 

As fall changed gradually into winter, the winter 
finches increased in numbers. Red Crossbills and Redpolls 
staged a minor flight in late October, but very few were 
seen after that. Both Pine and Evening Grosbeaks increas¬ 
ed during November until both were common in early Decem¬ 
ber. Bohemian Waxwings (an Ottawa speciality) increased 
during December to record numbers. With the Boreal chick¬ 
adees and Gray Jays still easy to find, the scene was set 
for an excellent Christmas count. 
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December 17 dawned cold and windy. The mercury was 
reluctant to climb above zero and the wind howled through 
the trees at 30 m.p.h. Hardly ideal weather for birding 
but 82 people (a new record) braved the chill factor to 
find 69 species. The rarities were amazing - Gyrfalcon, 
Peregrine Falcon and Bald Eagle - each a first record for 
the Ottawa count and each a rare bird any time. Other 
very unusual species were the Pied-billed Grebe, Canada 
Goose, Lesser Scaup, Barrow’s Goldeneye, Mockingbird and 
Brown Thrasher. Many species were found in record high 
numbers, for example the 19 Gray Jays, 24 Boreal Chickadees, 
34 Robins, 703 Bohemian Waxwings and 2620 Evening Grosbeaks. 
A tremendous effort under gruelling conditions. 

And so 1972 ended with good birding, as it had begun. 


Coming Events (continued) 


Saturday FIELD TRIP: OWLS AND EARLY MIGRANTS 

14 April Leader: Bill Holland (234-6705) 

Meet: Billings Bridge Shopping Centre 

Time: 8:30 a.m. 

Half day trip; bring a snack. 

Wednesday DISCUSSION: THE FASCINATION OF ORCHIDS 

18 April Leader: Allan Reddoch (749-5363) 

Meet: St. Andrew’s Church 

Kent & Wellington - Kent St. door 
Time: 8:00 p.m. 

A talk on some of the intriguing features of the orchid 
family, illustrated by slides mainly of local species. 

Saturday FIELD TRIP: AMPHIBIANS IN SPRING 

28 April Leader: Francis Cook 

Meet: Parking lot, Vincent Massey Park, 

Heron Road 
Time: 5:30 p.m. 

A visit to the property of Mr. Cook, near Kemptville. 

After the field studies the group will move indoors for 
a presentation of slides, general discussion and coffee. 
Flashlights and rubber boots will be useful. Dress warmly. 
The meet and journey will be organized by Anne Hanes 
(749-2400). 
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0 F N C EVENTS IN MARCH AND APRIL 
arranged by the Excursions and Lectures Committee 
Roger A. Foxall (745-7791), Chairman 

Members arriving by bus at meeting place for excursions 
can usually find rides with other members going by car. 
For further information call excursion leader. 


FIELD TRIP ON CROSS-COUNTRY SKIS 
Leader: Harry Thomson (234-0845) 

Meet: Supreme Court, Wellington Street 

Time: 9:00 a.m. 

All day trip; bring lunch and tea or soup. 

VISIT TO THE OBSERVATORY 
Meet: Observatory, Experimental Farm 

Time: 7:30 p.m. 

Weather permitting, the surface of the moon will be seen. 
Planets may be visible also. Films will be shown if the 
viewing conditions are unsuitable. Dress warmly. Those 
wishing to attend MUST CALL Ewen Todd (225-4316) NO LATER 
THAN MARCH 3. 


Saturday 
10 March 


Saturday 
3 March 


DISCUSSION: BUTTERFLIES OF THE OTTAWA AREA 
Leader: Don Lafontaine (722-1692) 

Meet: St. Andrew’s Church 

Kent & Wellington - Kent St. door 
Time: 8:00 p.m. 

An informal discussion. Slides will be shown of many of 
the species that can be found in our area. 


FIELD TRIP: BIRDING AT PRESQU’ILE PARK 
Leader: Brian Morin (234-6170) 

Meet: Gate at entrance to park 

Time: 8:30 a.m. 

All day trip to see the large flocks of migrating water- 
fowl that often contain hundreds of Redhead and Canvas- 
back. Those wishing to stay overnight may make arrange¬ 
ments with the White House, Brighton (613-475-0004). 

All persons, whether intending to drive or requiring 
transportation, should call the leader before Thursday 
29 March. 


ANNUAL DINNER 

7:30 p.m. (Social hour 6:30 p.m.) 
Eastview Hotel, Montreal Road 
see centre fold 

Last date for reservations: March 24 


Thursday 
5 April 


Saturday 
31 March 


Wednesday 
21 March 
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